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Self-Love and Unity. 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity,”’ is an 
old remark; and we could oftener say the 
same of diversity, were we not so often aware, 
when we come to divergence of views and sen- 
timent, of their engendering in us the reverse 
of sweetness. But it is for our training in 
sweetness that such tests of patience are suit- 
ed. To some minds unity means simply ‘‘a 
coming over to my, or our view.” ‘‘Unite with 
me and we shall be agreed.” As a husband 
once declared unity in marriage to be, that 
“the man and wife are one, and I am that 
one.” Such an attitude must make one’s 
selfishness little short of complete. But there 
may be so exactly the same likes and dislikes 
and such unity of tastes shared by two to- 
gether, as to confirm each in selfishness. This 
we have heard remarked in a view of our 
Query on love and unity. And indeed only 
three days ago when a couple were paying a 
brief call, one said of the other, ‘‘I should not 
have married her, had not her preferences in 
food been the same as mine.”’ The other 
doubted such things being a true ground of 
unity, and she was right. But the view pre- 
sented on the Query was, that where the 
tastes and choice of food of both husband and 
wife were one, neither one in the providing 
of it had to think for the other, and each had 
only his or her own preference to suit, know- 
ing it was sure to suit the other. So the 
habit would grow on them, of consulting self 
alone. 

So it is with opinions. Where there is diver- 
sity of views there is occasion for each party 
concerned to think for the other, or with re- 
ference to his standpoint. Thus may they 
raw nearer together in thinking with each 


other, —in putting themselves: in each other’s 
place; and so find the union of sympathy a 
higher unity than that of opinion, or of cor- 
rectness on some fact. Both are set upon a 
comparison of their views with the essential 
truth and so, if their sifting between essen- 
tials and non-essentials is honest, are drawn 
nearer to the central truth which should unite 
them. 

As regards the question, ‘‘ What think ye of 
Christ?” it does one good to try to see how 
much of Christ there is in oihers,—even in a 
doctrinal opponent, rather than to refuse to 
see anything in him but the Adversary. 

Are we the pronounced standard-bearers of 
the doctrine of the universal and saving light 
of Christ for heathens as for civilized? If we 
felt as free to acknowledge a measure and 
manifestation of Christ in Christians who fol- 
low not with us, as we are to acknowledge it 
in heathens, some of us might be more en- 
larged in that spirit which is His. 

Christ, ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever,” is not divided. But human mind 
cannot grasp his wholeness but sees in part 
and knows in part; and should be judged, not 
for his inability to comprehend the whole, but 
for his faithfulness to the point of view which 
he has. We may have a service of love unto 
his larger enlightenment, but there is none in 
impatience and rejection of him. 

In life as a warfare for development, diver- 
sity is intended to cement rather than break 
up that larger unity which is in Christ. The 
foot, the hand, and the eye are all very unlike 
and diverse members but are all of the body; 
which deprived of some very odd member, 
might be found avery crippled body. But 
these so diverse members all have the same 
blood and are quickened by the same Head over 
all. Their higher unity in the one Head and 
Life, works a diversity of functions from one 
wisdom unto one end. Before we decide on a 
fellow-being’s substantial disunity, let us see if 
we can trace him back as a branch to the one 
Truth and Life. 

The one awful diversity is a diversity from 
the witness for the Truth in one’s own heart. 
For this, whose name is Sin, every one of us 
shall give account of himself to God. But a 
healthful truth-loving diversity apparently 
from each other but not from Him, is under 
the true unity in which all lovers of Truth are 


encompassed as under a higher covering; where 
each, though doing different work and seeing 
different sides of the manifold grace, is doing 
what his hands find to do as from the Lord 
unto the Lord. 

There are essentials of Christian religion 
which admit of no variableness or shadow of 
turning. There are also for each Society of 
the Church of Christ, another set of essentials 
to that Society’s specific existence, and with- 
out which it has no right to: exist asa dis- 
tinct organization. For our organization is 
not for itself, but for the principle which or- 
ganized it for the perpetuation of its central 
truth among men.  Diversities under this 
truth, and entertained for its sake, may well 
have their healthful place, as breaking up 
self-love, and promoting forbearance and love 
of each other. 


Ascent of Mount Ararat. 


At twenty minutes to seven, when the sum- 
mit of Little Ararat was about on a level with 
the eye, we paused for awhile and turned tu- 
ward the prospect, now opening to a wider 
range. The day was clear, and promised 
warmth; above us the snowy dome of Ararat 
shone in a cloudless sky. The landscape on 
either side of the beautiful pyramid lay out- 
spread at our feet; from northeast, the hidden 
shores of Lake Sevan, to where the invisible 
seas of Van and Urmi diffused a soft veil of 
opaline vapor over the long succession of lonely 
ranges in the southeast and south. The wild 
borderland of Persia and Turkey here for the 
first time expands to view. The scene, how- 
ever much it may belie the conception at a first 
and hasty glance, bears the familiar imprint 
of the characteristics peculiar to the great 
tableland. The mountains reveal their essential 
nature and disclose the familiar forms—the 
surface of the tableland broken into long fur- 
rows, of ‘which the ridges tend to hummock 
shapes. So lofty is the stage, so aloof this 
mighty fabric from all surrounding forms, the 
world lies dim and featureless about it like the 
setting of adream. In the foreground are the 
valleys on the south of Little Ararat, encircl- 
ing around to the Araxes floor; and on the 
northeast, beside the thread of the looping 
river, is a little lake dropped like a turquois 
on the sand where the mountain sweeps the 
plain. In the space of another hour we had 
reached an elevation . . . of over fourteen 
thousand feet. We were now no longer thread- 
ing along the shore of an inlet; along the vague 
horizon of the summit circle was the limit of 
the broad white sea. 

After about eight hours of continuous climb- 
ing the travelers at length gained the top of 
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the mountain at an altitude of more than seven- 
teen thousand feet. 

We are standing on the spot where the ark of 
gopher rested when first the patriarch alight- 
ed in the face of an earth renewed. Before 
him lie the valleys of six hundred years of 
sorrow; the airiest pinnacle supports him, a 
boundless hope fills hiseyes. The pulse of life 
beats strong and fresh around him; the busy 
swarms thrill with sweet freedom elect of all 
living beings. In the settling exhalations stands 
the bow of many colors, eternal token of God’s 
covenant with man.—From ‘‘Armenia: Trav- 
els and Studies,” by H. F. B. Lynch. 


Selected. 
Luke Howard. 


Luke Howard, of Dover, England, was a ser- 
viceable man in the early breaking forth of 
Truth in this nation, a faithful sufferer for its 
testimony, and preserved to the end in peace. 
The following account is extracted from a short 
journal and collection of his writings. 

In his tender years he experienced in him- 
self the appearance of the love and grace of 
God, reproving for evil; and when about four- 
teen years of age he was bound an apprentice 
to a shoemaker in Dover. His master, being 
in a seeking state, and having forsaken the 
public worship and joined with some who were 
separated from it, treated him kindly; which 
so wrought on him, that he took a resolution 
to become more conscientious towards God, 
and more orderly to his master, than he had 
been, not daring to wrong him by neglecting 
his work. Thus he served out his apprentice- 
ship to his master’s content; and, a few weeks 
after his time was expired, he came to London 
to work, frequented a meeting in Coleman 
street, and was admitted a member thereof. 
The war between the king and parliament being 
then very hot, and forts raising about the city, 
he sought to be entered in the army; but many 
pressing to go, ‘‘it was my lot,” says he, ‘‘to 
be left out; that so 1 might be clear of the 
blood of all men, as since I have seen it and re- 
joice, though then troubled at my dismission.”’ 

He then returned to Dover, where there were 
several young men inquiring the way to Zion 
with their faces thitherward, and searching the 
Scriptures, hoping to find the right way. 
‘‘There, and in that day,” says he, ‘‘I was 
convinced that singing of psalms in rhyme 
and metre, was a lie in me as to my own con- 
dition, and a mock service as to the Lord; 
and was forced to sit silent under the cross, 
when others sung.’’ This, at that period was 
so strange, that the priest took notice of him, 
and in a little time it was noised abroad as a 
great wonder, that he refused to sing psalms. 
His master, with whom he had served his ap- 
prenticeship, being also troubled at it, got 
Samuel Fisher, their priest, to come and dis- 
course with him. Fisher had much to say 
to him; ‘‘But” said he, ‘‘I said what was 
in my own conscience manifested, and I did 
not know another in the world of my mind; 
but so it was, my peace abounded, and knowl- 
edge increased.’’ Samuel Fisher returned 
home and never dared to sing more in the 
steeple-house; but was soon after convinced 
of the everlasting Truth, in which he ended 
his days in prison for his testimony thereto. 

Luke Howard meanwhile went among the 
Brownists, also the Presbyterians and the In- 


dependents, and then among the Baptists, 
with whom he chose rather to join than with 
any other. He passed through their ceremony 
of water baptism, but still knew not where to 
find a resting-place, not knowing he had a 
guide within him to keep him out of all evil; 
and in this state he mourned with tears. 

Nevertheless he got over his convictions, 
and went into liberties; ‘‘In this great loss,” 
says he, ‘‘I continued until I did, as too many 
do, get above the witness,and I sought to make 
merry over it, and to take my fill of the 
world with all I could enjoy thereof.” 

But soon after coming to London on busi- 
ness he went to hear a preacher in Lombard 
street; and afterwards a young man, named 
William Caton, stood up and sounded an alarm 
out of Zion, and proclaimed the gospel of 
peace out of the Lord’s holy mountain; but 
L. Howard’s mind being after visible things 
he slighted it at that time. 

The next First-day, being at home, he was 
told a Quaker was preaching; and going to 
see what manner of man he was, found him to 
be the afore-named William Caton. Luke was 
reached by his testimony, was a guard to him 
from the boys and others who offered him 
abuse, and in the evening went to visit him, 
where he found his companion John Stubbs. 
He invited them to go home with him, which 
they did, and had several meetings there, and 
their testimony was to him as a pleasant song, 
and he bore them company out of town. Then 
exercises fell to his lot, but he was led along 
in safety under the teachings of truth, so that 
he expresses himself thus, after giving an ac- 
count of the exercises he had to pass through: 
‘*My experience hath been and is, as I abode 
in obedience to the Lord in waiting on Him, 
which I hope I shall ever.do; the word of the 
Lord opened to me when in a great strait, 
saying, ‘I will cleave the rocks and mountains, 
that the redeemed of the Lord may come to 
Zion; at which I felt and saw a little light, 
and a hope sprung up of getting over and 
through those rocks and mountains of thick 
and black darkness in me, which the enemy 
presented to be so great, that it was impossi- 
ble to get over. So then, and ever since, in 
that grounded hope, as an anchor to my soul, 
I have cast my care upon the Lord and have 
rode through many bitter storms, and | 
bless the Lord my flight hath not been in the 
winter, and now, I hope in the Lord, it will 
not be in the Sabbath-day. Even so, amen.” 

In the course of his pilgrimage it was some- 
times his lot to be imprisoned. Once he was 
sent to Dover Castle with three more, and de- 
tained sixteen months because he could not 
forbear meetings. At this time he employed 
six men in his trade, but he was obliged to 
shut up his shop for six months. Neither 
could he work in prison for a time: but ob- 
taining the liberty of an entry to the grate, 
where they drew their meat up with a cord, 
he worked a little there, and his wife kept 
cows and sold milk, to assist in supporting his 
family; ‘‘and,”’ says he, ‘‘I had perfect peace, 
joy and content in it all; and the Lord made 
it all good to me, both within and without.” 
It also appears he suffered a long imprison- 
ment in the castle, in 1684; during which he 
often pleaded with the magistrates on account 
of their cruel and unjust treatment of him. 

Thus persevering, he was preserved in 


greenness to old age. The following expres. 
sions were taken down during his illness by a 
friend present as delivered, viz: ‘‘God, the 
Lord of heaven and earth appeared to me jp 
an acceptable time in the year 1655, by his 
word, through his servants John Stubbs and 
William Caton, in the gift of his grace, the 
son of his love, Christ Jesus, whom he sent 
out of his own bosom, and by the sword of his 
own mouth, and by the brightness of his aris. 
ing, cut me off from the wild olive tree, 
which I was rooted in by transgression, and 
grafted me into the true olive root. the life of 
which is the light of the world, and by his love 
and Spirit in my heart, raised me to worship 
him in spirit and truth. Then the cross ap- 
peared so great, that if it had been his will | 
would rather have parted with my natural life 
if I could have had peace, than to have takep 
it up; but in the day of his love and power 
through the word of life, and the arising 
thereof, I was made willing to do his will, and 
to take up the cross, not for a little while, 
but with a resolution as long as life continued, 
And though many temptations have attended, 
yet the Lord hath delivered me out of them 
all, and hath engaged my soul and all within 
me, to serve Him in newness of life and begot 
and continued a breathing, that He would 
never give more knowledge than He would 
give me power to obey; and in the day thereof 
hath made me willing to serve Him and deny 
myself, and his reward is in my bosom. He 
is worthy to be worshipped, obeyed, and feared 
forever, for He speaks peace to his children, 
that they turn not again to folly. In his 
peace stands my rest, which rest remains for 
the people of God, and in this I take my leave 
of the world, with soul, body and spirit, given 
up to the Lord in and through his grace, the 
life of Christ Jesus, in whom all the promises 
are yea and amen.”’ 

He departed this life the seventh of the 
Eighth Month, 1699. 

QUARANTINE Your House.— You must quar- 
antine against immoral literature. This isa 
deadly poison. It comes in various and at- 
tractive disguises. Exclude it as you would 
the germs of a pestilence. To etfectually pro- 
tect your homes from its baleful influence, 
supply them with healthy literature. It is 
as easy to cultivate a good as a depraved lit- 
erary taste in children. They will read some- 
thing, and what they read will exert an im- 
portant influence on their character Let your 
most earnest effort be exerted to keep out of 
the house the sensational novel, the blood curd- 
ling tale of vice, the obscene pictures, and the 
whole flood of wicked, degrading, crime-pro- 
ducing literature that threatens us. [ut in 
reach of your family good papers, magazines 
and books. Bait them with a chaste story, and 
keep them supplied with wholesome knowledge. 
A bad book may prepare your son for the cell 
of afelon. A novel may vitiate the whole 
life of your daughter.—Memphis Advocate. 

THOUGH you feel to be few in number, we 
trust there may still be preserved a remnant 
to uphold the standard of truth as professed 
by Friends, remembering that strength is not 
always in proportion to numbers. For we are 
told that ‘‘one shall chase a thousand and two 
put ten thousand to flight.” —Jowa Epistle. 
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An Bpistle to Friends of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Dear Friends:—Prompted by motives of gos- 

| love to my fellow professors and by a de- 
sire for the exaltation of Christ’s kingdom in 
their hearts | venture to address them on a 
subject which appears to me to be of the first 
importance. I have neither the tongue nor 
the pen of the learned to employ in this ser- 
vice, but I believe this ought not prevent my 
expressing, in the simplicity of my heart, the 
exercise | have long been under on behalf of 
the members of our religious Society, that they 
may increasingly become a spiritually minded 
people; such were the primitive Christians; 
such, there is reason to believe, were our early 
Friends; would it not be well for us to con- 
sider by what means we also may be enabled 
to walk in the spirit with persevering watch- 
fulness? 

To engage in religious performances with 
unprepared hearts would not promote this 
desirable end; but I would encourage all 
classes amongst us to be vigilant in waiting for 
ability to perform the indispensable duties of 
mental prayer and praise; and this not only in 
our religious meetings and when families are 
collected for reading the Holy Scriptures, but 
that care be taken daily to dedicate a portion 
of time to withdraw from our temporal engage- 
ments and, even literally where it may be, to 
enter into the closet or private apartment and 
shut the door, that we may be secluded from all 
outward interruption; such an effort to disen- 
gage our minds from bewildering things, it is 
believed would prove an acceptable sacrifice in 
the sight of Him who seeth in secret. And 
though discouragement might at times be felt 
because ‘‘the flesh is weak,” yet, if there be 
but a patient waiting for holy help, and a 
steady perseverance in looking unto Jesus, 
“the Author and Finisher of our faith,” there 
is ground to believe that a capacity would be 
witnessed to bow acceptably at the footstool of 
Divine mercy and to offer up our petitions for 
ability to “‘lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset,’’ and “‘ to run with 
patience the race set before us.”’ 

Should this address obtain general circula- 
tion I trust it will fall into the hands of many 
who can testify from blessed experience that 
at seasons, when they have retired in a state 
of dryness and insensibility, light has arisen, 
and they have been favored to experience a 
true ‘‘hunger and thirst after righteousness,” 
so that they have been made sensible that the 
Spirit hath indeed helped their infirmities and 
made intercession for them. I do not assert 
that every rightly exercised mind will, at all 
times, derive sensible encouragement and con- 
solation from this practice; but I fully be- 
lieve it is nevertheless our duty to place our- 
selves in a situation the most likely to draw 
down the Divine blessing upon us. There will 
doubtless be times when we shall have the 
“sentence of death in ourselves that we should 
not trust in ourselves but in God which rais- 
eth the dead;’’ but this will humble the crea- 
ture and promote our growth in spiritual ad- 
vancement, perhaps as much as those seasons 
wherein sensible refreshment is dispensed. 
Allow me therefore, my dear friends, to im- 
press upon your minds the necessity of faith- 


fulness in the discharge of so great a duty as 
that of ‘‘watching unto prayer:’’ we read that 
our blessed Lord ‘‘spake a parable to this end 
‘that men ought always to pray and not to 
faint,’ *’ and in another place he says ‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, He will give it you; ask 
and ye shall receive that your joy may be 
full;” and again ‘‘If ye, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” Sure- 
ly the encouragement thus held out by the 
highest authority should strengthen our faith 
in his promises. ‘‘Let us therefore come 
boldly to the throne of grace that we may ob- 


been spent in reverently drawing nigh unto 
Him whose we are and whom we ought faith- 
fully to serve. A mother whose incumbrances 
may be many in attending to her infant charge 
and to other necessary cares, will find that a 
few minutes thus spent in reverential awe at 
the footstool of Divine mercy will not be to 
her time lost, on the contrary, she will there- 
by be enabled to cast her care on Him, who is 
**touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
and be encouraged to commit the keeping of 
her soul with the souls of her offspring, to a 
faithful Creator. In an especial manner I 
wish to encourage diffident minds who may be 
tempted to think it almost presumption in 
them to expect that the spirit of prayer should 


tain mercy and find grace to help in time! be vouchsafed to any so unworthy as they feel 


of need.”’ 

To those who thus reverently wait upon 
the Lord, I believe it seldom occurs but that 
a renewal of spiritual strength is experienced 
and a degree of ability witnessed to offer up 
our petitions ‘‘unto Him that is able to keep 
us from falling and to present us faultless be- 
fore the presence of his glory with exceeding 
joy;’ and who that has been thus exercised in 
the opening of the day, but would be im- 
pressed through the course of it with a sense 
of the necessity of endeavoring to cherish the 
spirit of prayer; that when he mixes with 
society a holy restraint may be felt lest 
there should be any departure from the paths 
of duty? This watchful disposition of mind 
would neither be productive of a gloomy re- 
serve, nor preclude the enjoyment of social 
intercourse, but would expand our hearts in 
love and charity towards our fellow-mortals 
and in desire that we might be preserved from 
putting ‘‘a stumbling-block or an occasion to 
fall in our brother’s way.” Who does not see 
the spiritual advantage that would result from 
having the mind thus impressed, day by day, 
with a sense of its duty to God and man and 
with a conviction, that in order to perform 
this duty, Divine assistance must be reverently 
waited for? Thus sensible of the incalculable 
benefits of retirement | am anxious to prevail 
upon all my friends to avail themselves of the 
privilege to press through the crowd of im- 
pediments which may obstruct their persever- 
ance in this important duty; should they even 
seem when faith is at a low ebb, like insur- 
mountable difficulties. It is admitted that, in 
some situations in life, the time devoted to 
this purpose must of necessity be short; but 
if very little time can be prudently spared 
from domestic or other duties, that little, 
rightly spent, may prove as acceptable to the 
Searcher of hearts, as the widow’s mite, 
which was cast into the treasury. Again, 
persons in health, by early rising, may always 
secure a portion of time for this important 
service before the occupations of the Jay com- 
mence. Thus the man of business may be en- 
abled to cultivate the spirit of prayer and if 
his ‘‘eye be single” his whole body will be full 
of light, so that his spiritual perception will 
be quick and he will the more readily discover 
the snares which the adversary of man’s hap- 
piness is continually laying to entangle the 
unwary. If this watchful state of mind be 
cherished, devotional feelings, there is every 
reason to hupe, will so prevail in the evening, 
that sleep will not be given to the eyes nor 


themselves to be. May such be animated to 
begin and persevere in the practice here rec- 
ommended, for there is no doubt with me if 
they thus present themselves before the Lord, 
in humility and abasedness of soul, but that 
the blessing they seek will be mercifully dis- 
pensed. And oh! how thankful should | be if 
any nominal professor amongst us, who may 
have forgotten his Heavenly Father or ne- 
glected his duty towards Him, days without 
number, might be awakened to a sense of his 
dangerous situation, and should any such be 
so smitten with remorse as to fear that his 
iniquities will forever separate between him 
and his God, let him not despair, but remem 
ber that the Saviour declared, ‘‘l came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.”’ 
Instead, then, of the awakened soul endeavor- 
ing, like our first parents, to hide himself from 
the All-seeing Eye, because he is afraid, let 
him consider how awfully affecting it would 
be if, in such a state of alienation from his 
Maker, he should be summoned to appear 
in another state of existence before the Judge 
of all the earth; may such an awful reflec- 
tion induce him to flee to our great advo- 
cate, Jesus Christ, the rightevus, ** who is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world,’ 
trusting in His mercy, who is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him, 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.’’ Let all such be encouraged to 
humble themselves under the mighty hand of 
God and listen to the apostolic counsel. ‘* Re- 
pent ye therefore, and be converted that your 
sins may be blotted out when the times of re- 
freshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord.’’ The poor penitent, humbled under a 
sense of transgression, waiting upon the Lord 
in daily retirement and patiently ‘‘bearing his 
indignation because he hath sinned against 
Him,” will come to witness a capacity to ‘‘sor- 
row after a godly manner,” and in a degree Of 
faith to adopt the language, ‘‘Lord, if thou wilt 
thou canst make me clean;” and if he sincere- 
ly confess his sins, God is ‘‘faithful and just 
to forgive him his sins, and to cleanse him 
from all unrighteousness.”” Then will he be 
enabled to pray with the spirit and ‘‘with the 
understandimg also.”” May persons of this 
description come, taste and see for themselves 
that the Lord is gracious, that He is merci- 
fully disposed to ‘‘heal their backslidings and 
love them freely.” If these submit to have 
their steps ordered of the Lord, they may in 
due time be enabled experimentally to adopt 


slumber to the eyelids, until some time has} the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘I waited patiently 
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for the Lord, and He inclined unto me and heard 
my cry; He brought me up also out of an hor- 
rible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet 
upon a rock, and established my goings; and 
He hath put a new song in my mouth even 
praise unto our God.” 

Those who have been measurably purified 
and enlightened so as to have a deep and abid- 
ing sense of the incalculable value of immortal 
souls, and what is due from dependent crea- 
tures towards the Author of our being, will 
not only experience a living exercise of spirit 


on their own account, but will be likely at 


seasons to feel their hearts enlarged to suppli- 
cate for their families. their friends, their 
connections, and the whole family of man, 
agreeably to the advice of the apostle Paul, 
in the first of Timothy, second chapter, first to 
the seventh verses, viz:—‘‘I exhort therefore 
that first of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions and giving of thanks be made for all 
men, for kings, and for all in authority, that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
goodness and honesty. For this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God, our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the Truth.’’ This com- 
forting assurance of the universality of the 
love of God may encourage us to intercede for 
those who appear dead in trespasses and sins, 
when we are favored with access to the throne 
of grace even as the same apostle exhorts, ‘‘I 
will therefore that men pray everywhere, lift- 
ing up holy hands, without wrath and doubt- 
ing.”’ Many, indeed are the iniquities and 
transgressions which abound in this land; some 
of its inhabitants who have the form of god- 
liness, are, it is to be feared strangers to the 
power thereof; there are others who have 
even ‘‘denied the Lord that bought them” and 
are in danger ‘‘of bringing upon themselves 
swift destruction.”” Because of these things 
the hearts of the righteous, among the various 
religious denominations are made sad; per- 
haps justly fearing lest the awful language 
should in effect go forth from the Most High: 
—‘‘Shall I not visit for these things; shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?” 
I have a firm persuasion that sincere prayers 
have been offered up by many. 





LEARN TO BE CONTENT.—The classic of Ad- 
dison tells us of a dream in which he saw a 
king make proclamation to his people that on 
a certain day, they might gather at a given 
place, and there exchange each his life burden 
with any other who might desire to make the 
exchange. At the given time thousands were 
seen hastening to the rendezvous, and there 
they changed their burdens for others they 
thought easier to bear. Then they started 
homeward with rejoicing. But he saw again 
in his dream, that after some days had passed, 
the same multitude was toiling back again to 
the place of meeting, in the hope that those 
who exchanged burdens with them might be 
willing to take them back again, and give to 
each that burden which had been fitted to each 
shoulder according as it was able to bear it. 
And there they found them all seeking the old 
burdens, and when they had secured them they 
started homeward a second time, having a new 
joy and a new peace. They learned to be con- 
tent. Shall not we?—H. A. Johnston. 





Live for Christ in your home. 





Science and Industry. 

In a lecture recently delivered before the 
Royal Meteorological Society, H. R. Mill said 
that many tons of sand blown from the Sahara 
desert had been plowed into their furrows by 
English farmers this spring. 





AN Eskimo arrow of walrus ivory, found 
imbedded in the breast of a healthy Canadian 
gray goose shot near Spokane, is on view in a 
store in that city. No arrow of that sort was 
ever seen in Spokane before. The bird had 
evidently carried it thousands upon thousands 
of miles from the far north, where it was shot 
by some Eskimo.— Public Ledger. 


THE camera promises to become as indispen- 
sable in business affairs as the typewriter. It 
is now being used in the reproduction of doc- 
uments, statistical tables and other papers 
whose duplication by hand would be laborious 
and expensive. In a very brief period the 
camera reproduces these things with absolute 
correctness and with much labor saved. 

PRESERVING CuT FLOWERS.—Flowers may 
be kept constantly on hand in city homes at 
small expense if they are properly cared for. 
When you bring them in untie them at once, 
and place them loosely in a large bow! of wa- 
ter, the temperature of which should be ex- 
actly that of the surrounding atmosphere; then 
after an hour or two lift them out and spray 
them very lightly with a little fresh water, and 
arrange them in the desired vases, to the wa- 
ter of which a small block of charcoal should 
always be added if practical. 

The next day a tiny morsel may be cut off 
the end of each stem, the flowers rearranged 
in fresh water, delicately sprayed, and thus 
treated they will last in good condition a long 
time. 





A GooD SUBSTITUTE FOR FEATHERS.—Feath- 
ers and down are expensive, but if you know 
a bank where the cat-tail grows, you can have 
down pillows galore for the mere making. 
You must know that the fluff of the ripe cat- 
tail, which may be gathered in July or Au- 
gust, makes a pillow equaled only by down 
itself. So be provident this year, and if you 
live near a lake or pund get you a harvest of 
cat-tails for future use. You will find them 
the most inexpensive and satisfactory material 
you can employ for this purpose. If it should 
be your fate to live in a section of the country 
where cat-tails do not grow, then substitute 
the silk from milkweed pods. Gather the pods 
in the fall of the year, hang them away in pa- 
per bags to dry, and they will burst open be- 
fore the winter is over, and can be made up 
into pillows in the early spring.— Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE Ox.—But one-third 
of the weight of an ox is of such material that 
it can be eaten, yet not one bit of it is thrown 
away. What is done with the two-thirds was 
explained in a recent periodical, from which 
the facts are taken. The blood of the animal 
is used in refining sugar and sizing paper, or it 
is manufactured into door-knobs and buttons. 
The hide goes to the tanner; horns and hoofs 
are transformed into combs and buttons. The 
thigh bones, worth eighty dollars per ton, are 








cut into handles for clothes-brushes, 
foreleg bones sell for thirty dollars a ton for 
collar buttons, parasol handles, and jewelry: 
the water in which the bones are boiled js re. 
duced to glue; the dust from sawing the bones 
is food for cattle and poultry; the smallest 
bones are made into bone-black. 

Each foot yields a quarter of a pint of 
neat’s-foot oil; the tail goes to the ‘‘soup,” 
while the brush or hair at the end of the tajj 
is sold to the mattress-maker. The choicer 
parts of the fat make the basis of butterine; 
the intestines are used for sausage casings, or 
are bought by gold beaters. The undigested 
food in the stomach, which formerly cost the 
packers of Chicago thirty thousand dollars a 
year to remove and destroy, is now made into 
paper. All scraps unfit for any other use find 
welcome in the gluepot, or are employed by 
the farmers as fertilizers.— Young America, 





THE MANY USEs 0F OLIVE O1L. —Concerning 
the value and increasing use of olive oil a 
writer in the American Kitchen Magazine says: 

Only a small part of the olive oil in the 
markets of the world is used for cooking: it is 
largely employed for soap making (castile soap 
is made from olive oil), medicinally and in 
silk, and woolen factories. 

‘he increased use of oil for food should al- 
ways be encouraged. If children are trained 
to eat it, there is little likelihood of their ever 
losing the appetite. Instead, the tendency is 
generally to an increasing use of oil not only 
with salads, but with almost all vegetables. 

Aside from custom there is no reason why 
olive oil, more than good butter, should be re- 
garded as a luxury by an ordinary family. 

It is hard to draw a sharp line between the 
use of oil as a food and its use in therapeutics. 
The former makes the latter less likely to be 
required. If asmall part of the money spent 
for patent medicines in the United States were 
employed to put a pure olive oil on our tables, 
there would be less call for the various pow- 
ders, pills and liniments that are advertised on 
every side. 

The body can be fed artificially with oil by 
baths, massage, etc., and physicians and 
nurses know of the wonderful gain made by 
patients for whom this is done. In typhoid 
fever, appendicitis and kindred diseases, the 
use of oil results very successfully. It is also 
employed in the treatment of burns and as an 
antidote for poisons. 





THE United States was the first nation to 
recognize the independence of the South 
American Republics, and over them it raised 
the egis of the Monroe Doctrine almost eighty 
years ago; yet, compared with the Europeans, 
we in America are profoundly ignorant about 
South America. We know almost nothing of 
its scenic wonders, for we do not visit them; 
our share in its exploration is insignificant; 
what information the world has of its flora and 
fauna has been gleaned by Europeans mainly; 
our knowledge of its ethnology also comes 
from them, and the same may be said of the 
history of its people in the nineteenth century 
(from American sources almost no account of 
the rise of the Spanish Republics can be had), 
and it is European, and not American, capital 
that has opened up its wildernesses, built its 
cities and railroads and established its indus- 
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tries. How many Americans have seen Ecua- 
dor’s ‘avenue of volcanoes,’’ twenty of whose 
mighty crests exceed fifteen thousand feet, one 
of them twenty thousand and three others 
nineteen thousand feet? How many Ameri- 
cans have heard of the Paulo Affonso Falls, 
on the Rio San Francisco, with their descent of 
three hundred feet and volume of one hundred 
and fifty thousand cubic feet per second, or of 
the seven falls of Guayra, on the Parana, which 
in combination during the rainy season chal- 
lenge the grandeur of Niagara? 

How many Americans are familiar with Gen- 
eral San Martin’s achievement in making the 
passage of the Uspalata Pass, twelve thou- 
sand seven hundred feet above the sea level, 
with an army of five thousand men, infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, in the war of independ- 
ence in 1817? The Great St. Bernard, over 
which Napoleon led an army, is five thousand 
feet lower than Uspalata.— Ainslee’s Magazine. 


Life Bternal. 


What is life? Even in its lowest forms it 
is beyond my ken. I saw it revealed in a tiny 
seedling on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. In close relation to it were 
great trees pulsating with the same kind of 
life, the annual rings of which in fallen trees 
no larger, carried their individual beginning 
back to the times of Moses—plant life of one 
kind perpetuated by God from the creation. 

On a high rock in Yellowstone Park I saw 
an eagle’s nest. In it there were helpless eag- 
lets. They were dependent upon parental love, 
fidelity, strength and skill for every particle 
of food that sustained the bird life in them. 
Now and then the parent birds, after soaring 
upward and gazing downward, plunged into the 
Yellowstone River, struggled out and up with 
their living prey, and gave it to nourish the 
life of the eaglets, till they, in turn, should 
become strong eagles and care for their young. 
Here, once more, is life in the beasts of field 
and forest. The life is nourished from birth 
to maturity. It expires by the limitation of 
its own nature, or it is taken to support other 
lives, including the life of man. 

When God had wrought the wonders of 
creation, swiftly, or slowly, in days of hours, or 
ages, he said, ‘‘ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness; and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea and over the fowl! of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, -and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth.” ‘‘So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he 
them.” And as if this were not a sufficient 
revelation and record of the creation of man 
upon the earth, there was quickly added this, 
**And the Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” 

Here first was animal life of higher order 
than any other. Here next was human perso- 
nal life, alone, and supreme, among God’s 
earthly living creatures, with dominion over 
them all. And here at last, and best of all, 
was child life—life like God’s own life, no 
father to whom it could answer but the living 
God. With the sinless possessor of this blessed 
life, God the Creator, walked and talked, and 
had rational loving fellowship in an earthly 


Eden of visible beauty and delights. In its 
highest order that was spiritual life, to be per- 
petuated as eternal life on the one condition 
of perfect obedience. But it was lost to the 
two who had it, as to their natural descendants, 
by disobedience, strange, sad willfulness, under 
satanic subtlety and power. ..... 

But thanks be unto God that the spiritual 
life given to be perpetuated into eternal life 
by personal obedience, lost in and by ‘‘the first 
Adam,” is more than regained in and by “‘the 
last Adam.” By his obedience unto death, 
even the death of the cross, under the law that 
justly condemns every one of us, and by the 
grace and gift of God in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
the life spiritual and life eternal become our 
individual possession and heritage. God gives. 
We receive. Even the act and habit of re- 
ceiving are ours by grace. Faith is this re- 
ceiving. In the life spiritual are the first pul- 
sations of the life everlasting. The life is 
real because of our effectual calling, ‘‘the 
work of God’s spirit whereby convincing us of 
our sin and misery, enlightening our minds in 
the knowledge of Christ, and renewing our 
wills, He doth persuade and enable us to em- 
brace Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the 
gospel.”’ 

“This is the record that God hath given us 
eternal life, and this life isin his Son. He 
that hath the Son hath the life, and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not the life.’’ 
Then I must have the divine Son to have the 
divine life. Is this possible? Can we have 
the Son of God and the very life that is in him? 
Here is the written answer: ‘‘He that abid- 
eth in the doctrine (teachings) of Christ, he 
hath both the Father and the Son.”’ There- 
fore if there is eternal life for us anywhere 
in the universe of God, we have it individually, 
when we have the true God and his Son, Jesus 
Christ. And we do have the true God and his 
Son, Jesus Christ, when the Spirit of Truth, 
who searcheth all things, even the deep things 
of God, and glorifies Jesus Christ as the re- 
vealer of the Father, makes the truth as it is 
in Jesus precious to our hearts.—John D. 
Wells. 





A Stonebreaker. 


I passed by a quarry one day and saw a new 
machine at work, running by steam. Quite a 
gang of men were employed, teams brought 
up to a platform stones weighing twenty to 
twenty-five pounds each. These were thrown 
into two massive jaws, which crushed and 
ground them into fragments of various dimen- 
sions. These were taken away by trucks un- 
derneath and were sorted and made ready for 
shipment. 

As I wandered on the hill-side I thought of 
another stonebreaker, not run by steam but by 
Spirit, not open to the eyes of a rough gang, 
but deep down and hidden from the eyes of all 
men. There are stones of different degrees 
of hardness—on many a hill side—but the 
hardest stones that come under the operation 
of our spirit-machine are stony hearts, with 
pieces of various size—pieces of obstinacy, 
of indifference, of pride. 

As I stood by the stonebreaker I saw a 
wagon load of stones disposed of in a few min- 
utes; as 1 think of the human heart I discover 
a process very different and oh, the slowness 
of the vperation! What rubbing, chafing, 


turning over, until the crumbling powder is 
made very fine. But why trouble about this 
slow grinding machine? Ianswer, you cannot 
get into heaven unless your heart is turned in- 
to a grinding mill, and you come out of the 
process refined and purified. ‘‘I dwell with 


} him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.’’ 


The meaning of contrite is a crumbling and a 
broken spirit. How may I get it? There is 
only one way. We must go into the presence 
of the Great God, and go alone, bring along 
our self-esteem and pride, and behold a won- 
der. You will be changed, and after you are 
broken and crumbled, then will come humility, 
your rebelliousness will melt into beauty, and 
you will go softly all your days 

Lift up the gates of your heart and the 


King of glory will come in. H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


oe 


How Girls Can Help Their Mothers. 

Every girl, if she be not thoroughly selfish, 
is anxious to lift some of the burden of house- 
hold management from her mother’s shoulders 
on to her own; but, unfortunately, many girls 
wait to be asked to do things instead of being 
constantly on the lookout for little duties 
which they are capable of doing. 

If you would be of any real use in the home 
you must be quick to notice what is wanted— 
the room that needs dusting, the flowers which 
require rearranging, the curtain which has 
lost a ring and is therefore drooping. And 
then you must not only be willing to do what 
is needed, but willing to do it pleasantly, with- 
out making people feel that you are being 
martyred. 

It is almost useless to take up any house- 
hold duties unless you do them regularly. If 
you do a thing one day and not the next, you 
can never be depended on, and if some one else 
has to be constantly reminding you of and 
supervising your work, it probably gives that 
person more trouble than doing it herself would 
cause. 

Have a definite day and a definite time for 
all you do—the flower vases will need attention 
every other day, the silver must be cleaned 
once a week, and there should be one day kept 
for mending and putting away the household 
linen. Begin, too, directly after breakfast, 
and keep on steadily till your work is done. 

If you begin by sitting down ‘‘just for a 
minute’’ with a buok, or think you will ‘‘just 
arrange the trimming’’ on your new hat, the 
morning will be half gone before you know 
where you are. 

A girl who has brothers may spare her mother 
all those tiresome little jobs which boys are 
always requesting to have done for them, if she 
will only do them kindly. 

3ut a boy will not come and ask his sister 
to repair frayed out buttonholes and to make 
him paste for his photograph album if she 
snaps and says he is ‘‘always bothering.” 

It is not easy work, but it is quite possible 
for the daughter at home to make up a good 
deal of its sunshine, and it is only when she 
has learned this that she is fit to go away and 
be the sunshine of a home of her own.—Pres- 
byterian. 


—__——~».—-— 


THE high and sacred privilege is witnessed 
that God’s tabernacle is with men, dwelling 
and walking with them; they his people and He 
their God.— Western Yearly Meeting Epistle. 
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Simple Living. 

Reiterated until it has become as an oft-told 
tale, is the statement made on every hand that 
life is becoming more complex with each, suc- 
ceeding generation. Life, we are told, is not 
as easy as it once was. The ever-developing 
civilization into which we are born and by 
which we are surrounded is making life more 
complicated every year. Where men had one 
need a generation ago they have ten to-day. 
the creation of artificial needs has led to the 
living of a ‘‘stilted life.’”” So marked has 
been the growth of this that men are to-day 
bewildered. They are so related and interre- 
lated that they lose their way and spend many 


idle hours in futile longing for the simpler days 


when the world was young. 

But is this complexity real or fancied? It 
is both. 
simply doubled by the fact that men fail to 
reduce life to its ultimate analysis. So busy 
are we in looking at things that we miss the 
one thing. He isa great scientist who discov- 


ers a !aw by which ten thousand things are 


regulated. He is a great economist who 
makes clear some fundamental principle which 
may issue in a thousand directions. 
learned the art of living who has reduced the 
complexity of life to the living ofa single 
principle. The radii of a circle are best seen 
from the centre. 
things’’ is largely in the seeming because men 
ignorantly persist in wandering from the cen- 
tre and living life at the circumference. 

No life is so complex that it cannot be lived 
simply. Given the proper centre, the circum- 
ference swept from it can never be too ex- 
tended or take within its sweep too many de- 
tails. If our hearts were but simple, the out- 
ward things of life would be less complex. 
Simplicity is the state of being unmixed or 
uncompounded. The real complexity of life 
is not in its thousand and one externals, but 
in the doubleness of the human heart. When 
the heart is right life is no longer complex. 

What, then, is the one fundamental law 
which reduces life to simplicity. What is the 
one principle, which can regulate all life’s man- 
ifold diveristies What is the one force that 
can drive and regulate the intricate machinery 
of national and individual life. Hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: ‘‘Fear God and 
keep his commandments.” ‘‘The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” in all 
things. It is the pole star that unerringly 
guides howsoever dark may be the night or 
tempestuous the sea. This is the secret of 
simple living, and for men and nations the one 
foundation fact upon which can be erected a 
safe and noble structure. 

This principle holds in all national life. No 
age is without its prophets of despair. They 
look for all the dark features of the days in 
which they live. They tabulate the problems, 
many of which are contradictory. In their 
efforts to entangle life’s skein, they pull first 
at one thread and then another, until they 
make confusion worse confounded. There are 
race problems upon which they brood until 
they make the world an Armageddon. There 
are ‘‘class interests” that they clash one 
against another until we are driven well-nigh 
mad with the din. They play upon the igno- 
rance of people. They make the rags of pov- 
erty flutter before our eyes. They cause us to 


Real enough it is, but complexity is 


He has 


The ‘‘mixed condition of 





sand-hills behind me. 


hear the jangling of the chain that fetters 
crime. All these things they bring to our no- 
tice that we may be filled with despairing be- 
wilderment. 

But these things are not new. They have 
existed in some form or other since the world 
began. They were ever present to the eyes of 
the Great Teacher. And this Expert in the 
art of healing human woe had one unfailing 
panacea. It was the reverential love of God. 
Race problems melted before the warm shining 
of this truth For in Him there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free, but in Him all are new creatures. 

3eneath the beneficent sway of his law, 
‘“class interests” do not clash, for masters and 
servants are brethren, in ‘‘honor preferring 
one another” Ignorance is taught the way of 
wisdom, the shivering form of nakedness is 
clothed, the captive exile hasteneth to be 
loosed, for a reverential love of God issues in 
man’s loving his neighbor as himself. 

The simple principle applied to individual 
life makes it both sane and joyous. We speak 
of our age as one of perplexing doubt. The 
very foundations seem removed. Destructive 
criticism rends the air. A thousand questions 
are asked to which there appears no answer. 
We bruise our knuckles knocking at doors that 
will not be opened yet. But life in this mat- 
ter is a very simple thing. It does not consist 
in the abundance of knowledge one possesses 
but in the intensity with which it is possessed 
by this one principle—the fear of the Lord 
and the eagerness with which it obeys his com- 
mandments. There are many things such a 
simple life may not know, but one thing it 
does know, that living such a life is God’s 
purposed plans for mortals. He that wills to 
do the will of God shall know of the doctrine 
that itis of God. 

The same principle holds in the life that we 

characterize as actual. To incarnate it is to 
live unerringly. No real mistakes are pos- 
sible to the man who does all from a fear of 
God. He cannot sow to the spirit and reap 
the harvest of the flesh. The harvest of the 
flesh may appear good but that of the spirit is 
good and eternal. A man must choose what 
he desires to reap and sow accordingly. The 
lock of human life may appear complex and 
resist a hundred keys inserted in it, but to the 
right key it answers and the door opens into 
eternity. No problem of individual life re- 
fuses its solution. In every crisis to act upon 
it is to go in theright direction. There is no 
perplexing question possible to which this is 
not the true answer. 
The complexity and contrariness of life 
are due ninety-nine times out of a hundred to 
the fact that men persist in living ‘‘against the 
grain.” The stars in their courses fight 
against Sisera because Sisera fights against 
Jehovah. But these same stars fight for the 
Israel of God. Incorporating this simple prin- 
ciple—‘‘only fear the Lord” —life becomes 
easy, for all things work together for good to 
them that love God.— Episcopal Recorder. 
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What an Old Gunner Says. 


I remember once, some three or four years 
ago, I stood on a lonely beach, just at sunset. 
The last of the red rays was setting all the 
waves on fire, and crimsoning the side of the 


breath of wind to disturb the waters of the bay 
and everything but the gun on my shoulder 
spoke only of peace and quiet. 

I stood resting, looking out over the water 
to the other side of the bay, where the hills 
were fast changing from a sober brown tog 
rich purple. 1 was completely absorbed in the 
beauty of the scene, when all at once a tery 
sailed slowly in range. I raised the gun and 
fired, and the poor tern, with a broken wing, 
fell whirling through the air to the water, 
Wishing to end its misery, | fired another 
charge, but that fell short, and then, my am. 
munition being gone, I shouldered my gun and 
went slowly back over the sand-hills, leaving 
the poor tern to float back and forth on the 
dark water, and utter its mournful cry. Ip 
the morning I went to the beach again, and 
found the poor creature half alive, half dead, 
dragging itself up the sand, covered with 
blood, and its poor broken wing hanging from 
its body. In mercy | wrung its neck. Never 
shall | forget the look of those deep, shining 
black eyes, that seemed to ask only for death 
and relief from suffering; eyes that soon glazed 
over in death, as its pretty head dropped and 
the body became limp in my hands. It was 
murder, and for a moment or two after the sun 
seemed to lose its brightess, and the fresh 
beauty of the morning went away. | laid the 
bird on the sands and went back to the house, 
with a firm resolve never to fire another shot 
at a living thing. 

My comrades in the field, why should we 
continue this slaughter of innocents? I have 
learned of late to go into the wood and enjoy 
the beauty of the life around me, to look at 
all the living things as a part of the wonders 
nature has put before our eyes, and not some- 
thing to be slain. 

If you go gunning because you love the 
woods and their beauty, why, they are still the 
same with or without the gun. There is still 
much of amusement as well as instruction to 
be gained in studying the birds instead of 
killing them. I have spent more than one 
happy half-hour whistling to a quail and hear- 
ing his answering call as he came nearer and 
nearer, until at last discovering the fraud, 
with a saucy flirt of his wings, he sprang in 
the air, and went buzzing away into the trees. 
Could I find it in my heart to kill such a beauty? 

I am convinced that, whatever the place or 
season, it is a poor sport for a man to follow 
which brutalizes and degrades him to such 
an extent that he is willing—yes, longs—to 
slaughter.—P. E. D , in Rockland Independent. 





‘*A YOUNG man sat chatting with some giddy 
girls. Among them was a sweet, quiet young 
woman known as a Christian. The young 
man, thinking to tease her, bantered her about 
her religion. The silly girls tittered, but the 
object of his mirth remained silent. Then 
with the folly of youth, and the recklessness 
of impiety, he uttered infidel objections to 
Christianity. She did not smile, nor look at 
him nor seem to notice him. Then he con- 
tinued his harangue, hoping to force her to re- 
fute something. But she maintained the same 
sweet, dignified silence. A vision of his own 
stupidity broke over the young man, and con- 
victed him of sin. He said afterwards, telling 
the story. ‘‘That silence saved me.’’-~The 


There was hardly a| Vanguard. 
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Peace Principles in Action. 

Willis Hotchkiss was located among tribes 
who for some time regarded him with suspi- 
cion. (n more than one occasion their atti- 
tude became distinctly threatening Once on 
the impulse of the moment, he made a show of 
jading a revolver, an act which he has ever 
since regretted. But his general plan with 
the natives was moral suasion, not the use of 
arms. 

“One morning I was attending to the long 
line of suffering ones; the last one had been 
reached, and | was binding up her foot, a huge 
ulcer having eaten away half the upper por- 
tion of the bone. I did not notice the ap- 
proach of my boy, Vui, until I heard him say 
‘Master, I have hit a Mkamba.’ Finishing my 
work, | looked up, and, used as | was to 
scenes of blood, I gave an involuntary shud- 
der at the sight of the lad. A ragged, gaping 
wound in his head, fully three inches long, 
was pouring a stream of blood down over his 
face, and his shirt and loin cloth were already 
crimson. 

“He had said nothing about having been 
burt himself, so I said, ‘What is the matter, 
Vui? who has done this? 

‘«*{ went to the river,’ Vui replied, ‘to get 
some water, when a man sprang upon me to 
kill me. I beat him off with my club and cut 
his head, and he broke his club over my head. 
And master, there is a great crowd down there 
and they are going to kill us all! 

‘*T had been only a few months among them, 
and had not yet succeeded in breaking down 
their natura! suspicion against white men. At 
once it struck me that this incident might in 
some way be turned to account for the Master, 
though I scarcely knew how. So I went into 
the house and got a sponge with which to 
wash Vui’s wound, and came out just as | was, 
and started off. Viu looked at me curiously, 
hesitated, and then said, ‘Master have you not 
taken your rifle?’ 

***No’, said I, ‘we are here on God’s busi- 
ness, and He will take care of us, and we will 
be safer any way without the gun.’ At such 
times I thought it much better to display no 
weapon, for its very presence created suspic 
ion. 

‘* Arriving at the river, about two hundred 
yards away, we found the whole river-bed 
filled—there being no running water in it at 
the time—with a howling mob of painted sav- 
ages, armed with bows and poisoned arrows, 
spears and short swords. They were evidently 
bent on mischief. So, with a wordless prayer, 
I walked into the midst of them, much to their 
astonishment. This was the best course | 
could have pursued, for they have at first a 
superstitious awe of a white man, not knowing 
but that he has some unseen method of de- 
fending himself. 

‘“‘The leader of the band, who likewise had 
a huge gash in his head from Vui’s club, made 
a dash at him; but springing between them, 
| began talking to the crowd, asking them if 
I had ever harmed them in any way, if | had 
not paid them well for everything I had got- 
ten from them, if I had not ministered to their 
sick, if I had not showed them in many ways 
that I was their friend. Gradually they cooled 
down and became silent as I talked, and when 
the arrows were taken from their bows, and 
the hands quit playing with their swords, I 
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and noting the advantage I had gained, | fol- 
lowed it up by saying, ‘Now, if you will come 
to the house I will put on some medicine.’ 
Slowly they followed me up the path, thor- 
oughly vanquished. 
ments, I shaved the head, sewed up the rag- 
ged wound, bound it up carefully, and they 
went away. 


took Vui to a water pool, cleansed his wound, 
and sent him off down the river for water. 
Then to their amazement, I took the wounded 
leader, pulling him to the water hole, and be- 
gan to do the same with him 
understand it. 
life for a life, is the only law, their poor minds 
can grasp, and they rigidly adhere to it. That 
the white man should take his worst enemy. 
and do to him the same kindness he had done 
for his own boy was so foreign to their ideas 
of justice that they simply stood and looked 
in wonder. 


They could not 
‘An eye for an eye,’ yea, a 


‘*Having cleansed the wound thoroughly, 


Getting out my instru- 


‘*From that day their attitude changed, the 


stubborn opposition melted away, sufferers 


thronged the station, and some of those who 


had been most troublesome became my staunch- 
est friends. 


Thereafter I could go anywhere 
through that country unarmed, so far as dan- 


ger from the people was concerned.” — Sketches 
from the Dark Continent. 





Up the Panama Canal. 

Captain William Coules, of New York, gives 
to the N. Y. Times a graphic account of his 
trip in a naphtha launch up the Panama Canal in 
its present state:— 

**Around a small point not far from Colon 
there is the mouth of the Chagres river, which 
crosses and recrosses the canal. It was at ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 18th of April 
when we rounded the point which has been 
made partly solid ground by hundreds of tons 
of good machinery thrown in there to make 
land.- Poor old man De Lesseps never knew 
how he was being fooled. 

**Cocoanut trees in plenty were growing out 
of the soil heaped up on the broken machinery, 
and in plain sight was what all the people 
down there call ‘De Lesseps’ Palace.’ I never 
saw such queer foundations for a palace in all 
my life. There were boilers, hoisting engines, 
locomotives and valuable machinery worth 
hundreds and thousands of dollars, thrown in a 
heap to make a foundation for a house. Im- 
agine a solid strueture of wood, three stories 
in height, with fifty rooms, and so built that 
the large windows and doors could be opened 
to let the breezes blow through; large veran- 
das, and all around banana and cocoanut trees, 
and you have in your mind the picture which 
we saw. 

‘*We visited the De Lesseps mansion. It was 
in charge of a keeper and he showed us the 
large offices, all the silverware, the books and 
furniture and the household things just as they 
were left nineteen years ago by the owner. 
The mouth of the Panama canal is about half 
a mile in width, and on either shore there is 
low shrubbery. We found a depth of over 
twenty feet of water at this point. On both 
banks could be seen all kinds of derricks and 
machinery lying partly in the water. 

‘*As we journeyed up the river in the launch 
the tropical trees met overhead, and it was 
not long before we were in the jungle. Banana 
























plantations could be seen about a mile apart. 
The first Indians we met were friendly, and 
they talked to Mr. Wilcox in their Spanish- 
Indian jargon. 

**We came to places in the canal where the 
banks had been washed down, so that there 
was only adepth of a foot of water. Our 
Jamaica darkey would go overboard, put his 
shoulder against the stern of the launch and 
shove it across the sandbar two hundred or 
three hundred feet. Then he came in handy 
when we wanted to go ashore. He would pick 
us up in his arms one after another and wade 
ashore without any apparent effort. 

‘**As we went up the river the Indians be- 
came more wild. They would peer out from 
the jungle and as soon as they saw us would 
scatter as if we were going to killthem. One 
strange thing was that the women never ran.” 

INDEED it is a sifting time to many, and 
their faith tried as to an hair’s breadth, on 
account of the devastations of the enemy, in 
our once highly favored Society. Yet to those 
who remain faithful and continue to keep their 
ranks in righteousness, their affliction will 
work for them a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory, a treasure in heaven that 
fadeth not away. Zion will yet arise and 
shake herself frum the dust of the earth, and 
put on her beautiful garment and become a 
praise in the earth. Oh, may we, with you, 
be found abiding in our dwelling until the sift- 
ing time may be over, that we may be found 
among the solid wheat in the end of which not 
one grain will be lost. Wumen’s Epistle, 
Towa Y. M. 
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Men seek to do themselves what grace alone 
can do in them. 


Notes From Others. 


The volume of Latin poems written by Pope Leo 
XIII, which has recently been published, contains 
some poems written in 1822. 





That civilization has reacted on Christianity is 
palpably true, but it is not one whit more true 
than the fact that Christianity has woven itself 
into the very fibre of the civilization whose tri- 
umphs it has so immeasurably increased, says the 
New York Tribune. 





Tue CHURCH OF THE FuTURE.—The church of 
the future will be the one which has the most of 
Christ in her spirit, in her doctrine, in her wor- 
ship, in her life, in her organization, in her or- 
dinances, in her missions and in her glorying. 
Not science, not art, not culture, not civilization, 
not learning, not philosophy, is going to conquer 
the world, but the Cross of Christ. Jesus is the 
mighty revolutionizer, and reformer and elevator 
of humanity. The earth is his, and the instru- 
ment which He will honor to effect his purposes 
must be full of his mind, power and glory.—The 
Presbyterian. 

Too Mucn Beccinc. — Methodists all over the 
United States are asking for a reduction of the 
number of public collections in the local churches. 
They say there is too much “begging” in con- 
nection with the preaching services, and both 
clergy and laity are demanding a change. Besides 
the various local needs—-church expenses, neigh- 
borhood charities, etc.—there are general interests 
for which several millions of dollars must be raised 
annually. Some pastors claim that of necessity 
they are obliged to make a public appeal about 





